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namely, the teeth and part of the jaw of a monkey, of the genus 
Macacus. The eocene strata, in the vicinity of Woodbridge and 
Ipswich, are exceedingly rich in animal remains of a prehistoric con- 
dition of the world. I see no reason whatever for doubting the 
antiquity of the "coprolite jaw." 

These facts should at least make the sceptical pause, on the pro- 
bability that man may be no exception to the rest of creation. 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS OF 1867. 



In the year 1865, a Congress for Archaic Anthropology was held at 
La Spezzia, and in 1866 at Neufchatel. This year it is to be held at 
Paris, on the 17th of August. The following are the rules of the 
Congress : — 

"The Congress cannot be held twice successively in the same 
country. 

" All persons desirous of becoming members, who have paid their 
annual subscription (quota) are entitled to receive the publications of 
the Congress. 

" At the end of each session, the Congress decides upon the locality 
where the next meeting is to take place ; it also elects from the 
savants resident in the country fixed upon, the President of the ensu- 
ing session. It also elects several other savants, who are charged to 
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constitute, under the direction of the President, an organising (ma- 
naging) Committee. 

" The organising (managing) Committee are at liberty to add other 
savants of their own country to their number ; they, moreover, have 
to request the co-operation of such foreign savants as may appear to 
them likely to obtain the greatest number of adhesions in favour of 
the Congress. These take the title of corresponding members of the 
Committee. 

" The Committee fixes the time of the session, the number of sit- 
tings, and the amount of subscriptions (quota) ; it sends out letters 
of convocation, collects and concentrates the adhesions, and delivers 
cards of membership. It has, moreover, the charge of all material 
arrangements concerning the installation of the Congress and the 
holding of its sittings. 

" It prepares, publishes, and distributes, several months in advance, 
the programme of the sittings ; it may fix upon a certain number of 
questions ; but it is bound to reserve a portion of the sittings for the 
discussion of questions not comprised in the programme, and which, 
under the approval of the Council, may be proposed by any member 
of the Congress. 

" The bureau of the Committee fulfils, in the first sitting of the 
session, only the functions of a provisional bureau. The members of 
the definitive bureau are in this first sitting to be appointed by the 
majority, excepting the President, who has been elected in the pre- 
ceding year, and the Treasurer, already appointed by the organising 
(managing) Committee. 

"The bureau is composed, 1, of a President; 2, of six Vice-Presi- 
dents, of whom two at least must be residents ; 3, of a General Secre- 
tary ; 4, of four Secretaries ; 5, of a Treasurer. 

"The Conncil is composed, 1, of the members of the definitive 
bureau ; 2, of six elected by ballot from the list. Members of the 
Council by right are, 1, the four foundation members of the Congress 
of La Spezzia ; 2, all ex-Presidents, who have conserved their titles of 
honorary Presidents. Those members of the organising (managing) 
Committee who belong to neither of the preceding categories, assist 
at the meetings of the Council, and have a consulting vote. 

"All demands concerning communications arriving during the 
session, and all claims, are submitted to the Council, whose decision 
is final. The Council is, conformably to article iv, charged to put to 
the vote of the Congress, 1, the designation of the locality where the 
next session is to be held ; 2, the nomination of the President, and 
the members of the organising (managing) Committee of the next 
Congress. 

" In the second sitting, the Congress nominates, on the proposition 
of the Council, a Publishing Committee, of which the General Secre- 
tary is President by right, and of which the Treasurer is also a mem- 
ber. This Committee, entirely composed of national members, has 
also the charge of settling the accounts. 

" The surplus, if any, is to be placed to the credit of the next fol- 
lowing session. 
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" The objects offered to the Congress during the session and the 
whole of the correspondence, belong to the country where the session 
is held. Their destination is determined by the Council. 

" The Committee of each session establish special regulations con- 
cerning all matters not specified in the preceding general regulations. 

" Eveiy proposition tending to modify the general regulations, 
must be signed by, at least, ten members ; it must be placed upon 
the table, during the session, and submitted to the examination of 
the Council. The latter, after due deliberation, prepares a report, 
which is, with the proposition, inserted in the publications of the 
Congress, and which is put to the vote, without any discussion, simply 
by yes or no, in the first sitting of the following session. 

" Programme. — All persons taking an interest in the progress of 
science, may become members by paying a subscription fixed for this 
year at ten francs. 

" The receipt of the Treasurer entitles the holder to a card of mem- 
bership, and to all the publications of the Congress. 

" The correspondents of the Committee and all those who earnestly 
desire the development of the studies pursued by the Congress are re- 
quested to procure as many adherents as possible. 

" The adherents are requested to send at their earliest convenience 
the amount of their subscription to the Treasurer of the Congress, M. 
E. Collomb, Rue de Madame, 26, carefully indicating their names and 
surnames, profession, and residence. 

" These details are indispensable for making up the list of members 
and preparing the cards. 

"The cards and the detailed programme of the Congress will be dis- 
tributed from the 10th to the 16th of August between ten and five 
o'clock, at the residence of the Secretary, M. G. De Mortillet, Rue de 
Vaugirard, 35, corner of the Rue de Madame, Paris. 

"The Congress will sit from the 17th to the 30th of August. 

" According to Article vn of the General Regulations, the organising 
(managing) committee have fixed upon the following six questions 
which will form the order of the day on the subjoined dates : — 

"Sunday, \&th. — i. Under what geological conditions, and amidst 
which Fauna or Flora have in the different parts of the globe the most 
ancient traces of the existence of man been met with. 

"What are the changes which might since that period have taken 
place in the distribution of lands and seas? 

"Tuesday, 20th. — n. Was habitation in caves universal? Is it 
merely the fact of one and the same race, and does it relate to one and 
the same period 1 

" If the contrary be the case, how can it be subdivided, and which 
are the essential characters of each subdivision ? 

" Thursday, 22nd. — in. Are the megalithic monuments due to one 
population who have successively occupied different countries ? 

" If this be the case, what has been the march of this population ? 
What their successive progresses in arts and industry ? 

" Finally, what are the relations which may have existed between 
this population and the lake habitations of which the industry is 
analogous 1 
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" Saturday, 24th. — iv. The appearance of bronze in the west, is it 
the product of native industry, the result of a violent conquest, or 
of new commercial relations ? 

" Monday, 26th. — v. Which are in the different countries of Europe, 
the chief characters of the first iron period 1 

" Is this epoch anterior to historic times 1 

" Wednesday, 28th.- — vi. What notions have been acquired concern- 
ing the anatomical characters of man in prehistoric times from the 
most remote epochs to the appearance of iron ? 

" Can, especially in Western Europe, the succession of races be 
proved, and can these races be characterised ? 

" The remaining sittings are left open for the discussion of questions 
proposed by various members. 

" Each of these questions initiated by individual members, will as 
much as possible be allied to the question put by the Committee with 
which it is most connected. 

" The members desirous of sending communications are requested 
to inform the Secretary to that effect before the 10th of August, so 
that the general programme and the order of the day in the sittings 
may be distributed simultaneously with the cards. 

" All members possessing objects likely to throw light on any ques- 
tion are earnestly requested to send, if not the original, at least, casts 
or drawings. This request applies specially to human remains. 

" Fellows of the Anthropological Society of London wishing to take 
part in the Congress will receive their cards of admission by applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Society on or before the 1st of August. 

"At the same time there will be discussed in the international 
Medical Congress two questions of great interest to anthropologists, 
and specially belonging to their science. The first is on the influence 
of climates, races, and various conditions of life on menstruation in 
different countries ; and the second is on the acclimatisation of man. 
Dr. Paul Broca takes a very prominent part in this Congress, and Dr. 
Jacond, 4, Rue Drouot, is the Secretaire General, and Dr. Vidal, of 
112, Rue Neuve des Malharens, the Treasurer. A prospectus has 
been issued detailing the arrangements, and the following is a transla- 
tion of the remarks made on the two questions we have named. 

" The age of the first menstruation and the period of menopausis 
vary according to climates, races, and modes of life. The object of the 
question proposed is mainly to determine the part of these three orders 
of influences by means of observations in different conditions, but re- 
duced to comparable terms. 

" The documents hitherto existing in science are, perhaps, jieither 
sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently varied to admit of a solution of 
this complicated for the present ; but the solution might possibly be 
derived from the comparison of the memoirs, which may be presented 
by physicians of different countries. 

" Without in any degree desiring to limit the scope of their re- 
searches, the Committee nevertheless deem it their duty to indicate 
the chief elements of the problem. 

" In order to appreciate the mode of life, it is necessary to compare 
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several series of females pertaining to the same race and inhabiting 
the same country, but living under different conditions. These series 
may easily be reduced to three : the women of the wealthy class, 
the work and poor women of the cities, and peasant women. The 
facts hitherto known tend to establish that the average age of the 
first menstruation presents in these three groups (which might, if 
necessary, be multiplied) very notable differences. 

" The condition of comparing between themselves, women of the 
same race, presents itself rarely, in all its strictness, in the countries 
inhabited by the races of Europe. Most of the European populations of 
the Old and of the New World are issued from an intermixture of several 
races, more or less fused, a mixture which manifests itself by the 
variation in certain external characters, such as the colour of the eyes 
and hair. It would therefore be interesting to note these anthropo- 
logical characters, in the observations, for the purpose of establishing 
in each group secondary groups composed of elements as comparable 
as possible. 

"The influence of climates on the phenomena of menstruation may 
be inferred from the study of females of the same race living under 
different climates and in nearly equivalent social conditions. 

"Finally, observers residing in countries inhabited by distinct races 
might, by establishing groups based both on the preceding indicated 
conditions and on the anthropological conditions, without neglecting 
the important study of women of mixed blood, be enabled to solve 
the problem of race on menstruation. 

" It must be well understood that the study of anomalies of men- 
struation considered in their relations with the above-mentioned in- 
fluenced enters directly into the subject proposed.* 

Question vi. The Acclimation of the Races of Europe in Hot 
Countries. The facts relating to the acclimatisaton of the individual are 
not comprised in the question proposed. Europeans cannot esta- 



* The labours undertaken with the view of answering this question, can 
only repose on individual observation, and can only acquire importance by 
the comparison which will be established between the researches of different 
authors. It is therefore desirable that these researches, which will be car- 
ried on under very different conditions, should be executed on an uniform 
plan. We therefore request the respective authors to annex to their me- 
moirs a table of individual observations, which might easily be disposed in 
the following frame. 
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Other particulars might be added, relating to stature, colour of the eyes, 
hair, the constitution, etc. It is to be understood, that each bulletin should 
be accompanied with particulars concerning the locality where the observa- 
tions were made (longitude, latitude, altitude, temperature, etc.). 
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blisli themselves in hot countries without exposing themselves to 
certain diseases which increase more or less their chances of mortality. 
Nevertheless, however great may be the dangers which they incur, 
a certain number of individuals may escape, either owing to a parti- 
cular flexibility of organisation, or by a mode of life capable of 
neutralising the noxious influence of the climate. 

" It should be avoided to confound these individvial facts with such 
as bear upon the acclimatisation of a race. A certain number, and 
even a large number of acclimated individuals, is insufficient to prove 
the acclimatisation of the race they belong to ; for it may well happen 
that their descendants do not so well escape as they did the action of 
the climate, and that their progeny may become extinct at the end 
of a few generations, of which there exist too many examples. 

" A race is only acclimated in a country when it can maintain it- 
self indefinitely by itself, without intermixture with the indigenous 
races, and without being more or less frequently reinforced by the 
mother country. The process which consists in demonstrating the 
acclimatisation of a race in a colony by basing it purely and simply on 
the increase of the popidation is altogether deceptive. The arrival of 
fresh immigrants may entirely hide the destructive effects of the 
climate, and show a numerical increase, where, if the colony were left 
to itself, it would be threatened with an approaching extinction. The 
comparison of births with the deaths, which is the true method to 
proceed by, does not entirely escape this cause of error, since most of 
the immigrants, having already passed the age of infancy which is the 
most dangerous period of life, do not generally figure upon the 
registers of the population until they are in a condition to procreate. 
Hence results the necessity of separating the group of immigrants 
from that of the colonists born in the country. 

" In order that a race should be completely acclimated, it is not 
sufficient that it maintains itself by its own blood, it must also be 
able to subsist by its own labour, by cultivating the soil, and not by 
having it cultivated by individuals of another race. Acclimatisation 
subordinate to the subjection of an indigenous or exotic race, reduced to 
domestication or slavery, can only be temporary, like the political con- 
ditions upon which it depends. 

" The chief aim of the question presented to the congress is to 
obtain documents relating to the complete acclimatisation of 
European races in hot countries. It nevertheless would not be 
without interest to study the conditions by the aid of which races 
although not conupletely acclimated, may at least, by the labours of 
others, maintain themselves in hot countries, where they could not, 
without perishing, undertake to cultivate the soil. 

" Without undervaluing the utility of compendious works which 
may be presented to the congress on the question proposed, the 
committee deems it necessary to ask for special memoirs on the accli- 
matisation of such or such a people of Europe in any of the hot regions 
of the globe. The committee wishes that each of these memoirs 
should be accompanied with particulars as complete as possible on the 
medical geography, meteorology and the climatology of these regions. 
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In our next we hope to be able to give a report of the objects of 
anthropological interest in the Paris exhibition ; but in the mean- 
time, we especially invite the attention of British anthropologists to 
both the congresses we have mentioned, and trust that British science 
will be well represented at them. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 



Dr. Pruner-Bey, on taking the chair as President, vice Dr. Gratiolet 
who retired by rotation, delivered an opening address. 

After congratulating the Society on its steady progress, numbering 
now 264 numbers, and adverting to the decree by which the Society is 
recognised by the State as an institution of public utility, M. Pruner- 
Bey offered some interesting general remarks on the study of anthro- 
pology, and concluded in nearly the following words. 

Every true science has for its object to trace the effects to their 
causes. Consequently in the same way as the theory of vital force 
has been demolished by substituting for it the correlation of forces and 
molecular actions, the attempt has been made to substitute the phy- 
siology of the brain and the nervous system for the physiology of 
former days. A great struggle on this subject is still going on in the 
fatherland of modern ideology. Its importance has been appreciated 
in our own discussions, and thanks to your own efforts, some light has 
been thrown on this subject. Let us, however, confess that the con- 
stitution and disposition of the anatomical elements of the brain in as 
far as they are accessible to our investigation, leave us but little hope 
to see the end of the struggle. Whilst, for a long time to come, we 
must confine ourselves to signalise and classify the manifestations of 
our mind, it is on the other hand only by comparative studies that we 
may be enabled to distinguish what is fundamental in human nature 
and what is the result of the culture of our faculties. I was obliged 
to touch on this delicate and thorny matter in order both to point out 
our mission in the sphere of speculation and to obviate the reproaches 
which might be made to anthropology, for not being as yet a science 
as regards the most interesting questions. We are in this respect en- 
tirely in the same position as the zoologist, who no more than the 
anthropologist can detect the primary springs which set the instinctive 
and intelligent acts of animals into action. We may even affirm that 

* Continued from No. xvi, p. 128. 



